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ticnlarly Beaumont and Fletcher, Swift, Byron, and
Scott. The following on Swift is characteristic of Grffl-
parzer's moral and aesthetic standards:

"Have the publishers of Swift's works done well in in-
cluding therein those obscene riddles the composing, of
which gave the Dean of St. Patrick, then nearly sixty
years of age, so much pleasure ? I believe they have. For
in spite of the inexpressible pain these riddles have given
me, they embody a great lesson. That is to say, they show
what even the highest intellectual gifts finally lead to if
unaccompanied by genuine warmth of heart. But my
disappointment was none the less real, for I was on the
point of learning to admire Swift, in spite of all his
faults."

Among [French writers he appreciated no one more
fully than Racine. He considered him "as great a poet
as ever lived," although one whose ill-fate it was to write
at a time "when the heroic passions of the Middle Ages
were still smouldering, but were forbidden by a pleasure-
loving king to come to the surface, that chivalrous attach-
ment to the fair alone excepted which formal ceremoni-
otisness had degraded to mere gallantry. Fifty years earlier
the poet would have represented valor, hatred, blood-
thirsty revenge, love of glory and power, in all their
mediaeval force; fifty years later he would have found
these passions so enfeebled that he could have abandoned
himself -unreservedly to his natural preference for the
gentler emotions. As it was, we find these rough elements
steeped in a sweetish medium. And that is his fault, al-
though his only one."

Of Moliere he says:n itself,
